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Memorabilia. 


[ae death of Sir Edward Maunde Thomp- 
son, which took place on Sept. 14, at the 
age of eighty-nine, will revive in all workers 
on manuscripts gratitude for services as wide- 
ranging and fundamental as any palzo- 
grapher ever rendered to scholarship. The 
record of his work in The Times obituary 
notice of him (Sept. 16) testifies impressively 
to what the writer calls the key-note of his 
character, untiring energy. Co-founder of 
the Paleographical Society in 1873, he next 
year, with Mr. Bond, established the date of 
the Utrecht Psalter. In 1885, in the ninth 
edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
appeared his article on Palawography, which, 
republished separately, in two or three edi- 
tions, came at last to be the enlarged and 
lavishly illustrated ‘ Introduction to Greek 


and Latin Palewography’ of 1912. He 
tetired from Principal Librarianship of 
the British Museum, where he had been 


appointed assistant in 1861, in 1909, and 
after this began close study of Elizabethan 
script, which brought him to the conclusion 
that the famous pages in the MS. of ‘ The 
Tragedy of Sir Thomas More’ are in Shake- 
speare’s autograph. The book in which he 
set out his reasons, reviewed in our columns 
at 12S. iii. 18, is a striking piece of work 
fora man in his middle seventies. 


[OVERS of Lamb may like to have the fol- 
~ lowing passage of a letter of his to 
Charles Lloyd about a volume of Lloyd’s 
poems. We take it from Messrs. Tregaskis’ 
Catalogue 971—of autographs—which con- 
tains a high proportion of valuable items. 
That with which we are concerned is No. 88, 
consisting of a series of sixteen autograph 
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half-yearly indexes and two cloth | 


| letters—Lloyd to Bernard Barton—in one of 
| which the writer says: 

‘*T had a very ample testimony from C. 
Lamb to the character of my last little 
volume. I will transcribe to you what he 
says as it is but a note and his manner is 
so original that I am sure the merest trifle 
from his pen will well compensate for the 
absence of anything of mine—’’ ‘ Your 
lines are not to be understood reading on 
one leg. They are sinuous, and to be won 
with wrestling. I do assure you in sin- 
cerity that nothing you have done has given 
me greater satisfaction. |Your obscurity, 
where you are dark, which is seldom, is 
that of too much meaning, not the painful 
obscurity which no toil in the reader can 
dissipate, not the dead vacuum, and floun- 
dering place in which imagination finds no 
footing: it is not the dimness of positive 
darkness, but of distance, and he that 
reads, and not discerns must get a better 
pair of spectacles. . .’’ [In allusion to 
Lamb there is also the following: ] ‘‘.. . 
have you made an acquaintance with 
Charles Lamb while you were there [Lon- 
don] some time ago: if you have once been 
introduced to him I think you must always 
Le attached to him: I never knew a per- 
son who had once known Lamb, who ever 
ceased to love. But you must love him ere 
he will seem worthy of your love.’’ 


HE duel is, for Englishmen, a thing of 

the past, and such interest as from time 
to time our contributors take in it is merely 
part of their general interest in history and 
old manners. Most people, we fancy, have 
supposed that, for ordinary persons and in 
their every day life the duel was equally 
obsolete in France, but now we learn from 
the Paris correspondent of the Daily Tele- 
graph that duels in Paris are still of fre- 
quent occurrence—on an average four or five, 
and these serious, in the month. The author- 
ity for this is M. Joseph Renaud. 

The favourite duelling ground is the Pare 
des Princes, and in July there were no fewer 
than seven duels there, in which either 
pistols or swords were the chosen weapons. 
None was fatal. It is interesting to learn 
that M. Renaud ‘“ is a partisan of the duel 
—not because he cares for bloodshed, but 
because it appears to him to be a swift, clean, 
and gentlemanly way of settling such differ- 
ences as those which arise between clubmen, 
for instance. It does away with the neces- 


sity for surliness, embittered correspondence, 
or costly law-suits. A couple of pistol shots, 
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usually fired into the air, or a few brief 
sword passes during which one of the com-_ 
batants may receive an insignilicant prick in 
his arm, and the affair is ended, for it is | 
extremely rare for a duellist here to be) 
seriously hurt. The duel, therefore, is re- | 
garded as a ‘ gesture of honour’ which clears 
the air, as it were, between two people who 
have quarrelled.”’ 


‘HERE appeared in The Times of Sept. 17 
a letter from Sir William Geary, at 
Oxon Heath, Tonbridge, in which, having 
sad occasion to complain of the conduct of | 
the public, he tells of his alphabetical 
avenue. He says: ‘I have affixed labels on | 
the trees in my alphabetical avenue, a double 
avenue with 69 trees in each row, beginning 
with Amelanchier and ending in Zelkova. 
This alphabetical avenue is, 1 believe, unique 
in England or the world and, as it is open 
to the public, there being a right of footway 
throughout, it may serve now and in the, 
future as a useful botanical object-lesson. 
The names are given in popular and botan- 
icai nomenclature.’’ 

We have so often seen people looking with 
interest at the labels on the trees at Kew that 
we find it rather surprising that this useful | 
and pleasant scheme for an extensive and 
easy lesson in botany should not be respected 
by the public. But so it is. Sir William | 
continues: ‘‘ The labels are of cast-iron and 
nailed. Unfortunately they are from time 
to time torn off by human agency, either by 
wrenching out the nail or by breaking the 
iron label. They are not even taken away 
as ‘souvenirs,’ for the broken pieces are 
often found thrown away.’’ 

The letter concludes with a request for) 
suggestion of a label indestructible and 
irremovable; and failing that, makes appeal 
to public opinion on the subject. We greatly 
hope that he will be successful in both his | 
appeals, but meanwhile the depredators have 
involuntarily performed a service, for, by 
having occasioned this letter, they have 
doubtless made many people aware of the 
existence of this avenue who had not known 


of it before. 
Tt appears—we learn it from the Paris 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph | 
writing to his paper on Sept. 17—that this | 
year is the centenary of the invention of the | 
accordion—‘‘ the poor man’s organ,’’ some: | 
body has dubbed it. It is an Austrian. 
named Damian whom the world has to thank | 
for it. An accordion and a drum function | 
in lieu of a jazz orchestra at the little bals | 
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| the world’s noise. 


musettes where the Parisian midinettes and 
their admirers cultivate dancing at the price 
of 25c. per dance, with refreshment at 1 fr, 
per drink. Something pleasant, some people 
think, ought to be done about this centenary, 
in spite of its commemorating addition to 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From the Weekly Journal: or the British. 
Gazetteer. Saturday, September 20, 1729, 
Lonpox. September 20. 


| for Haflemere in Surrey, hath taken a long 


‘of State, Foreign Minilters, and other Per- 


(17 Difhes each, befides 4 Removes, and a 


'there was a Bonfire before the Gate; the 


A fine Reprefentation of the Emblems of 
Afia, Afvica and America, are doing in 
Sculpture for the Eaft-India Company, to 
be placed up in the Director’s Room at their 
new House. 


Peter Burrell, Efq; Member of Parliament 


Leafe of the Market at Bromley, in Kent, of 
the Bifhop of Rochefter and is going to erect 
a fpacious Market-Houfe for Grain, &c. 
Toll-free, for a Term of years. 


Wednefday M. Chammorel, Secretary for 
the Affairs of France to this Court, gave a 
moft magnificent Entertainment at Count 
de Broglio’s Houfe in Piccadilly, on Account 
of the Birth of the Dauphin, to the Minifters 


fons of Diftinction, to the Number of about 
60, who dined at two Tables; the Dinner at 
each Table confifted of two Courfes of 
very fine Defert of 25 Difhes: At Night 
Front of the Houfe was illuminated with 
60 Flambeaus, and on each Side of the Gate 
a Hogfhead of Wine was fixed fome Diftance 
from the Ground for the Populace, and fine 
Fireworks were played off before the Gate, till 
the Company broke up. 

Wednefday Morning the Foundation of 
the Houfe in which the great Toyfhop is kept 
at the End of Suffolk-ftreet, Charing Crols, 
gave Way in fuch a Manner as greatly 
alarm’d the Family, who immediately r 
moved the Chief of the Goods, and the Work 
men were employ’d all Day (notwithstand- 
ing the Rain) in filling up the Sewer, 
prevent any ill Confequences; Also the fame 
Day the Earth fell in, in great Quantities, 
at the other Part of the Sewer in Pall-Mall 
and did confiderable Damage. 
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ettes and with Mr. Hunn as Captain Ambush. A 
the price Literary and Historical week later Mr, and Mrs. Hunn were again 
t at 1fr, billed in ‘A Bold Stroke for A Husband’ 
ne people Notes. and ‘ Macbeth’ was announced for the Mon- 
entenary day. In the middle of January, 1785, Mr. 
lition i ? Hunn was announced to appear as Harold in 
CANNING S MOTHER AND THE Holcroft’s ‘ The Noble Peasant, or Love and 
STAGE. Glory,’ and he and his wife were billed as 
Captain Harcourt and Cecilia in ‘ The Chap- 
(Reo ante ter of Accidents,’ for Jan. 21. Mrs. Hunn 
SS For Friday, 17 Dec., 1784, ‘The Young | took her benefit on 21 Feb., the Flying Post 
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Everybody had his benefit in those days. 
For Mr. Hughes’ night on 28 Feb., the play 
was ‘ Robin Hood, or Sherwood Forest.’ 
Mrs. Hunn appeared as Angelina (disguised 
as a pilgrim), and again on 11 March, when 
the play was repeated ‘‘ for the benefit of 
Master and the two Miss Jeffersons.’’ Mrs. 
Hunn was billed for 17 March, 1785, as Julia 
in ‘ Fatal Falsehood,’ and for 28 March as 
Mandane in ‘ The Orphan of China.’ Mrs. 
Hunn took a benefit at Plymouth on 22 Aug., 
1785, and Mr. Hunn on 10 Oct.!? The 
last announcement in the Exeter Flying Post 
concerning the Hunns appeared in its issue 
of 19 Jan., 1786: 

By desire of the Right Honourable Lord Vis- 
count Courtenay. Benefit of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hunn. On Monday 23 January 1786 will be 
presented a comedy (not acted this season) 
called ‘“ The Clandestine Marriage.” Mr. 
Hunn as Sir John Melville, Mrs. Hunn as 
Fanny. End of the play, an occasional _fare- 
well address to the audience by Mrs. Hunn. 
Tickets of Mr. Hunn at Mr. Rickards, Theatre 
Lane. 

Soon afterwards the Exeter 
which, according to Rocque’s 1744 map, stood 
immediately to the east of Saint Pancras 
Church, and was approached from Water- 
beer Street by a short turning (Theatre 
Lane ?) was burned down. An _ advertise- 


ment appeared in the Flying Post in Novem- | 


ber, 1786, of a new theatre, with an entirely 
different company, at Bridge End, St. 
Thomas. 


Bedford Circus, which afterwards shared the 
same fate as its predecessor in Waterbeer 
Street. 
mouth, 21 June, 


1790, and Mrs. 


appears to have remained under Bernard’s | 


management for some time. 

was present at her first appearance on 
6 Nov., 1773, at Drury Lane, gives his 
opinion that she then ‘‘ put forth claims to 
the approbation of the critical,’’!0 and says 
that ‘‘as an actress the efforts of Mrs. Hunn 
were more characterised by judgment than 
genius; but Nature had gifted her in several 
respects to sustain the matrons.’’11 The 
author of the first biography of Canning, 
Leman Thomas Rede (himself an _ actor),14 
whose father and Canning’s were friends, 
refers to Mrs. Canning’s beauty and_ the 
peculiar sweetness of her voice.9 Samuel 
Clement Hall (1800-1889),14 who himself 


remembered hearing Canning in the House 
of Commons, tells us that his father knew 
Mrs. Hunn, as she then was, intimately, and | 
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Theatre, | 


On 10 Oct., 1787, “Mr. Hughes. 
of Birmingham ’”’ opened a new theatre in| 


Bernard and Hughes opened at Ply- | 
Hunn | 
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had often described her as a singularly 
q@ttractive woman whose one fault was her 
continual talk of her son in London; 
and ‘“‘ handsome and attractive in old age 
chatty, agreeable, fond of going back to 
remembrances of people she had known, and 
greatly enjoying a rubber of whist.’’13 
Mrs. Hunn’s connection with the stage was 
the subject of many lampoons on the part 
of Canning’s political enemies, who, in 1827 
sought to discredit him by republishing the 
_playbill of his mother’s benefit at Drury 
| Lane more than fifty years before, while Lord 

Grey demanded indignantly whether “the 
| actress’s son’? was to become Prime Minis. 
| ter of England. ‘‘ Peter Pindar ’’ sneered 
at ‘* Mother Hun and her daughters from the 
country theatrical barns,’’ and made his 
Devonshireman in London rhyme of Can- 
ning: 

Now though this curious young man got, 

A hundred thousand with Miss Scott, 

(Egad! a fortune thumping!) 
Behold, a hadn’t got the heart 
To give his family a peart, 

fo send mun out a mumping. 

As a matter of fact, it was not very long 
after his marriage with Miss Joan Scott, 
_ daughter and co-heiress of Maj.-General John 
| Scott, that Canning carried out his desire 
| of taking his mother off the stage and pro- 


| viding for her, and he settled on her and her 
| unmarried daughter the pension to which he 
became entitled soon afterwards, 

In the summer of 1791, when she was lead- 
| ing the tragic business in Bernard’s com- 
pany at Plymouth, he tells us she had with 
| her two little daughters. These were Mary 
and Anne Hunn; the elder of whom after- 


_wards married Richard Thompson, and who 
_ was the recipient of the series of letters from 
_her distinguished half-brother, which were 
pubiished in ‘N and Q.’ at cliii. 129, 147 
(August 20 and 27, 1927), and were the sub- 
ject of a leader in The Times of August 28, 
1927. The following is a list (printed for 
the first time) of Mrs. Hunn’s twelve child- 
ren, which, it wil] be noted, includes three 
pairs of twins. 
Issue of Mary Ann Costello. 

Mrs, Mary Ann Hunn, formerly Mrs. Can- 
ning, was the daughter of Jordan Costello, 
a member of an ancient and _ honourable 
Irish family, by a daughter of Colonel Mel- 
chior Guydickens.15 Mary Ann Costello 
married, at Marylebone Church, on 21 May, 
1768, George Canning, of the Middle Temple, 
barrister-at-law, who died 11 April, 1771. 

By George Canning she had issue: 
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1. A daughter, died in infancy. 
9 “The Rt. Hon. George Canning, 

Foreign Secretary 1807-9 and 1822-7, when he | 

became Prime Minister; born 11 April, 1770, 

probably in Queen Anne Street, Marylebone, 

and baptized at Marylebone Church, 9 May, | 

1770; died 8 Aug., 1827. He married 8 July, 

1800, Joan, daughter of Major-Gen. John | 

Scott, who was created Viscountess Canning, | 

2 Jan., 1828. Their only surviving son, | 

Charles (Earl Canning)!4 left no issue, and | 

(anning’s only descendants are those of his | 

daughter, Harriett, who married the Ist. 

Marquis and 14th Earl of Clanricarde. 
By Samuel Reddish!4 (1735-1785) she had 

issue : 
3and 4. Twins, died young. 

5. Samuel Reddish, collector of H.M. 


means ceased to take an interest in it. She 
was a patron of the theatre at Bath, where 
she spent the last twenty years of her life; 
and to a friend, in 1814, wrote: ‘‘ our 
theatre is in a state of new and elegant 
beautification. I do hope I shall have the 
pleasure of having you many times in my 
box this coming winter.’’ Mrs. Hunn died 
at her residence, 35, Henrietta Street, Bath, 
aged eighty, on 10 March, 1827, five months 
before her famous first-born son. 


1, Mrs, Canning was then thirty-six, 

2. ‘Retrospections ’ (1830), ti. 263. 

3. Genest gives the title as ‘ Editha, or the 
Siege of Exeter,’ a tragedy by Hugh Downman, 
M.D. It was performed at Exeter, he records, 
with great applause. The play was published 


Customs at Falmouth, late of Jamaica; died | at Exeter, 1784, and a second edition in 1792. 


insolvent in 1816. Married Dorothy Ashby, | 
by whom he left a daughter, Mary, who m. 
Rev. — Davis. 

6. Charles Reddish (twin with 7); mar- 
tied and had issue Mary Ann, who m. a 
wealthy indigo planter, and d. in India. 

7. A twin with 6. 


Mrs. Canning married, 11 Feb., 1783, by 
licence, at St. Paul’s, Exeter, Richard 
Hunn, by whom she had issue: 

8. Richard Hunn (mentioned in will, 
P.C.C. 564 Fountain, dated 12 Sept., 1792, 
of his father’s sister, Martha Hunn of Ply- 
mouth, spinster). 

Mary, married November, 1801, Rich- 
ard Thompson, of H.M. Customs House, 
Thames Street, and died at her mother’s resi- 
dence in Henrietta Street, Bath, 1823, leav- 
ing five surviving children. Wide cliii. 131. 

0. Maria, married circa 1807, at Wey- 
mouth, Humphrey Noad, and died at Bath, 
10 March, 1866, aged seventy, leaving issue. 

il. Frederick Hunn, Captain, R.N. (twin 
with 12), baptized at St. Andrew’s, New- 
castle, 8 July, 1789; died 13 Oct., 1852, aged 
sixty-three years, at Tavistock Place, Ply- 
mouth, and was buried 19 Oct., at St. 
Andrew’s, Plymouth (where is a brass mural 
tablet) ; married 15 Oct., 1814, at St. Mar- 
tin’s-in-the-Fields, by licence, Frances 

mma, only daughter of Vice-Admiral 
Francis Pickmore, by whom he had two 
daughters. Vide article, with portrait, 
in The Blue Peter, July, 1929. A great- 
granddaughter of Captain Hunn married, 
in 1901, the compiler of these notes. 


12, Ann (twin with 11), died at the age 
ve, 


of five 


After Mrs. Hunn left the stage she by no 


4. Retrospections ’ (1830), ii. 264. 
5. ‘ Life of Rt. Hon. George Canning’ (1846). 
6. The portrait (hitherto unpublished) 


| which is now reproduced, of Canning as a child, 
| is from a pastel (15in. by 12in.) in my _ posses- 


sion. On the death of Canning’s mother in 
1827, it passed into the hands of her daugh- 
ter (Canning’s half-sister), Mrs. Thompson, 
from whom it passed to the latter’s daughter, 
Madame Bourdesol, who died at the age of 
ninety-seven, in 1903. It is attributed to Rey- 
nolds, who was a friend of Garrick. Vide my 
‘Portraits of Canning,’ at cliii. 470 (31 Dec., 
1927).—F. R. G, 

7. * Poems,’ by George Canning of the Middle 
Temple. 1767. The letter was reproduced in 
Charles Knight’s ‘Half Hours with the Best 
Letter Writers,’ 2nd Ser. (1868), and again by 
the Rev. J. J. Raven in The Anglo-Saron Re- 
view, Vol. iii, December, 1889. 

8. On the site of the theatre now stands a 
police station, 

9. ‘Memoir of the Right Honourable George 
Canning, late Premier of England ’ (1827) p. 12. 

10, ‘Retrospections ’ (1830), i, 22. 

11, Ibid. ii. 235. 

12, ‘ Retrospect of a Long Life’ (1883) i, 161. 

13. Western Antiquary, i. 116. Oct. 1881. For 
further personal description of Mrs. Hunn, 
vide cliii. 129; and article ‘A Woman ot 
Spirit’ in the Daily Telegraph of 16th April, 
1927, p. 6. 

14, Vide ‘D. N. 

15, Vide 12S. vi. 70. Col. Guydickens was not, 
however, as suggested, a Hanoverian; but was 
of a Worcestershire family, previous genera- 
tions of which called themselves Dickens. 

16. The writer of ‘Theatrical Portraits Epi- 
gramatically Delineated ’ (1774. By “‘ A Maca- 
roni”’), already quoted, was responsible also for 
the following ‘On Mrs. Canning as Jane 
Shore’: 

How well the modest woman plays the wh—— 

i well fair Canning plays the part of 

ore. 
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Bell praises this critic for thus compliment- 
ing her highly on her performance “in a 


couplet which is unfortunately not fit, on other | 


grounds, to be presented to the reader.” 


17, Mr, W. H. K. Wright’s ‘Story of the 


Drama in Plymouth,’ in Western Antiquary, 


vol. xii, 1893 
Frep. R. Gate. 
BM /LOXF. 


THE KING’S SHIPS. 


CHARLES SeRGISON’s Lists OF THE Royat Navy | 


18 Dec., 1688, anp 1 Ocr., 1697, wiTH 
AppITIONS AND Removals To 1719. 


(See ante pp. 168, 185). 


IV. 
The 1688 List gives the following Fourth 
rates. 
(See also Notes to 1677 List, ante p. 4). 
60. ApvIce. 
61. St, Anrans (590)T. Cast away at 
Kinsale, 8 Dec., 1695. 
62. ANTHELOPE. 
65. ASSISTANCE. 
64. ASSURANCE. 
65. BONADVENTURE. 
66. 


67. CuHaries GALLy. 
68. CENTURION. 
69. ConsTANT WARWICK. 
70. Crown. 
71. Sr. Davin. 
72. Deprtrorp (616)T. Rebuilt at Wool- 
wich, 1700. No mention later. 
. DIAMOND. 
74. Dover. 
75. Dracon. 
76. FauLcon. 
77. ForesicuHr. 
78. GREENWICH. 
79. HAMPSHIRE. 
80. Happy Return. 
81. James Gatty. 
82. JERSEY. 
83. KINGFISHER. 
84. Mary Rose. 
85. Mary Gatty (462)T. Fought indeci- 
sive action off Guinea, 11 March, 1712. 
86. Morpant (567)T. 
Wrecked off Calais, 21 Nov., 1693. 
87. NEWCASTLE. 
88. NonsucH. 
89. OxrorD. 
90. 
91. PortTtanp. 


| 

' 92. 

| 93. Reserve, 

94. Rusy. 

95. Srpemore (663)T. 
| Margarets Bay, 2 Jan., 1688/89. 
296 


SWALLOW. 
97. SWEEPSTAKES, 
98. TyGErR. 


99. Tyerr Prize (475)T. Sunk at Sheer. 
ness to secure graving dock, 14 Feb., 1695/96, 
100. 


The 1697 List includes as Fourth-rates: Nos, 

63, 60, 66, 65, 70, 72, 74, 75, 29, 28, 77, 78, 

79, 83, 43, 45, 44, 47, 87, 89, 51, 93, 94, 98, 
100, 59. 


Also the following :— 


Anciesey, 48, 4th rate (620)T. Built 
| Plymouth by FE. Waff; added 17 April, 1694, 
Mr. Baker Phillips, 2nd Lieutenant, was shot 
by sentence of court martial at Spithead on 
board Princess for surrendering, after 
Captain and First Lieutenant had been 
killed.”” vide C.M. 25 and 26 June, 1745, 
_P.R.O., Vol. 28. Surrendered to French 
| APoLton, 5, 28 March, 1745. 
48, 4th rate (680)T. Built 
,at Blackwall by Sir Hy. Johnson. Added 
/ 16 Sept., 1695. Nothing further is known— 
_as she is not in list of vessels removed. It 
_is assumer that she was still in Royal Navy 
| in 1719. 
__ Brackwatt, 48, 4th rate (678)T. Built at 
Blackwall by Sir Hy. Johnson. — Added 6 
_ July, 1696. Surrendered to French, 20 Oct., 
/1705. Re-captured and apparently foundered 
on Dutch Coast, 15 March, 1708. 
| Cantersury, 60, 4th rate (903)T. Built at 
| Redhouse, Deptford, by Edward Snelgrove. 
Added 18 Dec., 1693. Re-built at Plymouth, 
1744, as (1117)T. (No further mention). 
Centurion, 48, 4th rate (611)T. Built at 
Deptford by Fisher Harding. Added 6 
March, 1690/91. Mentioned 1708/10. (Re 
_ placed by new ship, Portsmouth, 1732.) 
CuatHaM, 48, 4th rate (686)T. Built at 
Chatham by Robert Lee. Added 20 April, 
| 1691. Sunk as breakwater at Sheerness, 1749, 
and finally taken to pieces, 1762. (630)T. in 
1697 list. 
_ Cuester, 48, 4th rate (663)T. Built at 
“Woolwich by Joseph Lawrence. Added 21 
March, 1690/1691. Surrendered to French, 
| 10 Oct., 1707. (618)T. in 1697 list. 
| CorcHesTER, 48, 4th rate (696)T. Built at 
Blackwall by Sir Henry Johnson. Added 
| 23 Oct., 1694. Foundered in Whitsand Bay, 
| Cornwall, 16 Jan., 1703/04. 
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Coventry, 48, 4th rate (670)T. Built by | 1693. Became a hulk at Portsmouth before 
Fisher Harding. Added 20 April, 1695. Sur- | 1747. 
rendered 60 Leagues FE. x N. off Scilly, to two Mepway Prize, 48, 4th rate (500)T. Cap- 
French 54-gun ships, 24 July, 1704. Re-cap- | tured from French. Added 20 Aug., 1697. 
tured by Porttanp, 50, 5 May, 1709, but Converted to hulk for Sheerness vice LEOPARD, 
apparently not re-added. added 14 Jan., 1698/99. 


Exeter, 60, 4th rate (948)T. Built at Note:—Norwicu, 48, 4th rate (616)T. 
Portsmouth by W. Bagwell. Added 26 May, | Built at Portsmouth by William Stigant. 
1697. Re-built Plymouth, 1743 as (1068)T. | Added 16 July, 1691, cast away in the West 
Last mention ‘‘ Cuddalore, 20 June, 1783.’’ | Indies 6 Oct., 1692, and another of the name 

Fatmoutu, 48, 4th rate (610)T. Built at | Norwicu, 48, 4th rate (618)T. Built Dept- 
Redhouse, Deptford, by Robert Snelgrove. | ford by Robert and John Castle, added 24 
Added 25 June, 1693. Surrendered to| Aug., 1693; was reduced and re-named EnTER- 
Duguay-Trouin’s squadron, 15 leagues from | prize 23 May, 1744. 

4 Aug., 1704. 

FautKtanp (later FaLKLanp), 48, 4th rate Nowsucu, 48, 4th rate (676)T. Built Dept. 

. : ford by Robert and John Castle. Added 

(637)T. Built at Piscatagua, New England, 20 A 1696 : built at Port th 

by T. Holland, about 1690. Bought of Mr. | 5747 Py od 1b ‘It 

Taylor. Added 2 March, 1695/96. She is | (Replated by @ vessel buily ab Moth- 
supposed to have been re-built at Chatham in | ©’ tne 1 -) , 

Porttann, 48, 4th rate (636)T. Built 

1702. Fincham’s ‘ Hist. of Naval Architec- Woolwich by Joseph Lawrence. Added 28 

ture’ states that she was taken to pieces and March, 1693. Last mentioned as dispatched 


re-built, 1719-20; she was re-built by Phile- 
mon Ewer, 1743/44 as (974)T, at Ps te to WL. : 1726/27. (Replaced by Lymehouse 
: built ship 1744). 


Last mention, ‘‘Martinique, January, 1762.’’ 
Giovcestrr, 60, 4th (896)T. Built Premproke, 60, 4th rate (908)T. Built at 


Bristol by Thomas Cleme _ Deptford by Edward Snelgrove. Added 22 
1694/95.” Converted “hulk | Nov., 1694. Surrendered to three French 
22 April, 1708. (Replaced by Rotherhithe men-of-war (with 140 killed and wounded) 
built vessel in 1709.) | 29 Dec., 1709. 
Guernsey, 48, 4th rate (680)T. Built. PeNnDENNIS, 48, 4th rate (682)T. Built 
Blackwall by Sir Henry Johnson. Added 6. Deptford by Robert and John Castle. Added 
July, 1696. In 1720 she was despatched 15 Oct., 1695. Surrendered to four French 


against Sweden, and she was re-built at Chat- | ™en-of war 20 Oct., 1705. 
ham, 1740. (Last mentioned on Newfound-| Rocuester, 48, 4th rate (607)T. Built 
land Station, 1764.) | Chatham by Robert Lee. Added 15 March, 
Harwicn, 48, 4th rate (683)T. Built 1692/93. Taken to pieces 1750. 
Deptford by Robert and John Castle. Added | Romney, 48, 4th rate (683)T. Built Black- 
14 Sept., 1695. Lost by misadventure at, wall by Sir Henry Johnson. Added 23 Oct., 
Amoy, China, heaving off from the place 1694. Wrecked on Scilly Islands 22 Oct., 
where she had been laid ashore to be cleaned. | 1707. 
5 Oct., 1700. | Sovurnampron, 48, 4th rate (638)T. Built 
Krneston, 60, 4th rate (923)T. Built Southampton by John Winter. Added 10 
Bassett, Hull, by John Freame. Added 13 June, 1693. Reduced to Sth rate 24 May, 
March, 1696/97. Sold 1762. Became Lorp | 1716; not mentioned later. 
Curve; burnt 6 Jan., 1673. | Sunperzann, 60, 4th rate (914)T. Built 
Livcoty, 48, 4th rate (675)T. Built Wool- |Southampton by John Winter. Added 17 
Wich by Joseph Lawrence. Added 19 Feb., March, 1693/94. Rebuilt Portsmouth 1744. 
1694/95. Supposed foundered, 29 J an., Lost in cyclone off Pondicherry 1 Jan., 1761. 
1702/03 (order of 30 June, 1703). | Severne, 48, 4th rate (683)T. Built 
pLITCHFIELD, 48, 4th rate (682)T. Built | Blackwall by Sir Henry Johnson. Added 
ortsmouth by William Stigant. Added 4/16 Sept., 1695. Surrendered to French 19 
1694/95. Re-built, Plymouth, 1730. Oct., 1746. 
” mention, ‘ Cartagena, Mch 1741.”’ (Re- | Trypent (TrRyYDENT Prize), 58, 4th rate 
pe by Harwich built ship, ordered 1741, (768)T. Captured from French by Pty- 
in 1747.) mouTH, 60, 60, ApveNTURE, 40, 
Mepway, 60, 4th rate (914)T. Built Sheer-| FarmourH, 42, Newcastie, 54, and 
ness by Daniel Furzer. Added 20 Sept.,| Sournampron, 48. Added 27 June, 1795. 


t Sheer- 
695 / 96. 
$: Nos, 
77, 78, 
94, 98, 
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Sunk as breakwater 14 Jan., 1701/2. As 
(760)T. 

Weymouta, 48, 4th rate (673)T. Built at 
Portsmouth by William Stigant. Added 8 
Aug., 1693. Mentioned 1711, not later. 
(Replaced about 1735/36). 

Winpsor, 60, 4th rate (909)T. Built at 
Deptford by Edward Snelgrove. Added 31 
Oct., 1695. Last mention ‘‘ 
Duc pe CHarrres, 60, 27 March, 1759.”’ 

Warwick, 48, 4th rate (909)T. Built at 
Deptford by Robert and John Castle. Added 
20 Aug., 1696. Rebuilt at Rotherhithe 1710 
as 721 42/94)T. No mention later. (Re- 
placed by Plymouth built ship in 1733). 
Sergison’s list of 1697 and the additions list 
give (686)T., the M.S. list of 1700/01 gives 
(909)T., which latter agrees with her measure- 
ments. 

Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 

Hydrographic Survey, Southampton. 


(To be continued). 


THE BORDER IN HERALDRY. 


PHE border has always been a diminutive, 

that is, a distinctive mark of a younger 
branch of a family. The prevailing idea 
that it is a badge of illegitimacy has never 
been ‘‘ proved.’’ It has been found to be 
used in cases of illegitimacy, but more often 
where an illegitimate son has been “ recog- 
nised’’ in default of legitimate issue. 
Heraldry books give no distinct advice on 
this point so we may take it that the above 
was an unwritten rule. Let us now apply 
it to some cases to shew. 

Wherever you find a coat-of-arms in a 
border, you can, if you search long and care- 
fully, discover the same bearing without a 
border. I will give an instance which I 
know. 

Anthony Bacon, of Cyfartha, lost his only 
child, a boy of twelve. He left his fortune to 
his illegitimate family, and the eldest took 
the Bacon arms in a border gules and argent 
counterchanged, as is shown on the book- 
plate. This grant of arms is of the end 
of the eighteenth century, but to go further 
back to medieval days, we find well-known 
arms differenced by a border over and over 
again both in England and Wales. The bor- 
der was at first plain, either colour or metal 
according to the colouring of the original 
shield. Also we find royal shields in_bor- 
ders semée de lis, or enurnée, of animals; a 
distinction on a distinction. 


| illegitimacy, 


captured French | 


In Scotland the border was much used to 
distinguish offshoots of the family; there it 
distinctly was, a ‘‘ difference.” In Wales 
the border was considered a badge of 
and we all remember the 
Scrope and Grosvenor case, where the shield 
in a border was refused as a solution of the 
difficulty. The whole idea of a medieval 
shield was to make it a condensed pedigree, 

My object in writing these articles is to 
help ‘genealogists, and give them some idea 
of the practical side of heraldry hitherto 
ignored. The genealogist, true and_ proper, 
works on practical lines. ‘* Possibly’ and 
probably’? appear far too often in pedi- 
grees. Every coat-of-arms is in itself sug- 
gestive; among the hundreds sent to me for 
identification, most give a clue. This, by 
practice, is detected at first sight, and it is 
these clues I am writing about in these short 
articles, as they are the result of experience, 
They may suggest ideas to other people. 

Every shield with impaled arms shews a 
marriage. Every shield surmounted by 
another smaller shield of arms shews an 
heiress marriage, during the life of the 
heiress, for after her death her arms take 
their place among the family quarterings. 
The points to be considered with a_ shield 
having a border are: first, does this denote 
a younger branch; secondly, was it to shew 
illegitimacy? That a border vair or com- 
pony, i.e., chequey, was so used we know; 
it was probably an idea of some particu- 
lar Herald. Examples can be cited and de- 
finitely dated, and if ever this is done, 
medieval heralds or perhaps Heralds’ Col- 
lege heraldry will be better understood. 

Cope. 

Finchampstead Place, Berkshire. 


SAMUEL BUTLER AND THE ODYSSEY 

(See ante p. 161).—I welcome Mr. Far- 
rington’s book. Samuel Butler discussed his 
“theory”? at length with my wife and my- 
self in 1862, and at his request we went care 
fully through his MS., which was in its 
original form of somewhat wearisome length. 
I have a letter of his dated 20 Oct., 1892, in 
which he says:—‘‘ Thank you very much for 
taking so much troub!e with my MS. _I have 
not the smallest doubt that you and Mr. 
Heron-Allen are perfectly right, and if I put 
the MS. by for a fortnight or so, shall, I am 
confident, see my way to compressing it. It 
is always hard to do this til] one comes to 4 
thing fresh.” 


Epwarp Heron-ALLey. 
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ALTBY (See s.v. ‘ Malby and ‘ Maltby,’ | : 
M cliv. clv. and clvi).—This name occurs | Readers Oueries. 
isa MS. in the Guildhall, filed among deeds | 


deposited by London Parochial Charities : NOLD MINING IN SCOTLAND: SIR 
i801: Counterpart of lease by Samuel Clare — BEVIS BULMER.—Sir Bevis Bulmer, 
and George Maltby, churchwardens fof St. an Englishman, in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
Bennet of ground jeth about the year 1593, obtained a patent 
in Upper Ho from James VI of Scotland for continuing 
_As the public libraries of Vancouver and the work of gold-mining previously begun, 
Victoria appear to be deficient in reference jyt ap parently abandoned, in Nithsdale, 
works (there is no copy of their catalogues | Clydesdale, and in Peebleshire. 
in the library at Canada House, Trafalgar | Bulmer’s undertaking was profitable, much 
Square), it may help your correspondent if | gold was said to have been obtained ; but Sir 
I copy a few more instances of this name Bevis, indomitable while struggling with 


from printed sources :— ' adverse fortune, was ruined by the very suc- 
From ‘ Early Lincoln Wills,’ by Alfred | cess of his undertakings, and set up an almost 
Gibbons (1888) : princely establishment. He is said to have 
het par-| maintained himself in great pomp and to 
son of Wilughby . . . founding a chantry in) hay , al m st- 
Driby Chere. (Bishop Buckingham’s Regis- have kept open house for all comers, fea 


ter) ing all who — to — Pott to his 

'extravagance and open-handedness he soon 
From‘ Lincolnshire Wills,’ by A. R. Mad- reduced and seems to 
dison, F.8.A.: Will of John Holland leaves— have, at a later period, been a working part- 
‘Dorothie Maltbie his maid servant one ewe ner in the management of lead mines in Lan- 
sheepe or els 6s. 8d. in silver.’’ Probate at _arkshire, in which enterprise he was, although 
Lincoln 10 Oct., 1608, by executrix Jane guccessful in winning the lead, little better 
Holland, wife. off in the result, owing to the activities of 
From Lincolnshire Notes and Queries: | border raiders who intercepted the lead while 
Vol. i. p. 52: ‘‘ Robert Malebys’ chaplain | being transported to Leith and other places. 
was presented by Alan Malebys to the Rec- He appears to have had a family who resided 


tory of Enderby Malebys, a.p. 1297.”’ | with him in his palmy days at Glengonner. 
Id. p. 45: Simon Maltby parson of Far- Can any reader give information as to the 
forthe (1536). ultimate fate of this remarkable man and 


Vol. vi. p. 87: Will of Sir Nicholas San-| his family? Was he connected with the Bul- 
derson Viscount Castleton. Proved 16 June, mers of Cleveland, and if so, with which 
1631. To iny cousin Anne Maltby £4 per branch? 
annum, during her husband’s life. | R. B. Heppte. 

Id. p. 131: Large mace of Corporation of | 

Lincoln—on lower part of orb are names of | A SET” OF HORSES.—Can any one 
W. Battle Maltby, Mayor, 1874-5... explain what was a coach and set (circu 

Vol. ix, p. 179: Rev. Edward Maltby, 1790)? Does it mean six horses, or does it 
vicar of Buckden, 1795, later Bishop of mean a team of horses with outriders ? 

Vol. xii, p. 156: Quitclaim from Thomas F. McK. B. 


Maltby of Grantham, 25 January, 1496. 
(Deeds at Harlaxton Manor), ' ARY ANNE CLARKE’S DAUGHTERS. 


Vol. xv, p. 215: Strubby with Woodthorpe : Does anyone know the names and 
Account made before John Maltbie, 1574. careers of the daughters of the notorious 
Id, p. 249: Received for the bequest of Mary Anne Clarke (1776-1852), the mistress 
John Maltbye, xiid. (? 1582). of the Duke of York? One of them was 
Vol. xvi, p. 79: Doddington Estate ac-| called Mary Anne. Was another called 
counts: Bill of J. Maltby. Ellen? The ‘D.N.B.’ says they “all 


G. W. Wricar. married well.’’ 


J. M. Buttocn. 
A SPEED RECORD COINCIDENCE.— | 
There is a coincidence between the name | EST DIGGES. — Joseph Knight in his 


of the discoverer of the overland route to. ‘D.N.B.’ notice of West Digges, the 
India and that of the winner of the Schneider | actor, says that he had been variously stated 
Cup, Waghorn. It is a Kentish name. to be the son of Colonel Digges, an officer of 


Watrer FE. Gawtuorp. | the Guards, and an illegitimate son of John, 
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second Earl De La Warr. But the Egerton 
Brydges edition of Collins’s ‘ Peerage’ 
(1812, v. 25) states that he was the son of 
the Hon. Elizabeth West—only sister of 
the 1st Earl De La Warr—who married in 
August, 1724, Thomas Digges, of Chiltham 
Castle, Kent. Where has the doubt been 
cast on his legitimacy ? 
J. M. Buutocu. 


(HE HANGMAN OF WIGTOWN. — In 
olden times Wigtown, which was made 
a royal burgh in 1341, possessed its own 
public executioner, who, according to tradi- 
tional accounts, was a criminal under sen- 
tence of death. He was to hold office until 
the advance of old age made it impossible 
for him to carry out his duties, when he was 
to be hanged forthwith. 
mitted him to die a natural death instead 
of on the gallows, they were immediately to 
forfeit their right to a public hangman. 
This eventually occurred, Jack Ketch dying 
‘in his bed. I would appreciate particulars 
relating to the hangman of Wigtown. Did 
other royal burghs possess a similar right, 
and, if so, how did the custom originate ? 
Henry Bateson. 
HE BELLMAN OF ST. SEPUL- 


CHRE’S.—According to Stow and other 
authorities, the bequest for the bellman of 


St. Sepulchre’s, London, was left in 1605 by | 


Robert Dowe or Dow, a London merchant 
tailor and well-known benefactor. Captain 


Alexander Smith in his ‘ History of the. 


Highwaymen,’ however, states that a Mrs. 
Elizabeth Elliot, 
victed, but receiving a pardon became a re- 
putable citizen, willed £250 to St. 
chre’s for the purpose of providing a bell- 
man to toll a hand-bell outside the con- 
demned cell and chant his well-known lines 
to those within. I shall be glad if your 
readers could throw some light on these con- 
flicting statements ? 
and, if so, which was the earlier? 

Henry Bateson. 

Sydney, N.S.W. 


SOCIETY FOR,RECORDING OF NOR- 
MAN DESCENTS. — I have been in- 
formed that a Society has been recently 


formed with the object of collecting records of 


English families who are descendants from 


the Norman and Saxon invaders, at the time. 


of the Conquest. 


I should be very grateful for any informa- | 


tion on this subject. 
WIBOLD-ESTONE. 


If the townfolk per- | 


whose son had been con- | 


Sepul-_ 


Were there two gifts, 


REDENCE TABLES.—Are they or were 
they used in churches only? Are or were 

they used for carrying the vessels for Com- 
munion services or Sacrament, and for clean- 
ing materials. Since when? 

Are they always triangular? Do the three 
points signify the Trinity ? 

Is the name derived from Credo, the first 
word of the Belief ? 

Are they always made of oak, or of what 
wood ? 


WRECK OF THE RAMILIES. — Where 
can I find particulars of the wreck of 

this man-of-war? I have come across an old 

ballad about it, two verses of which run: 


Seven hundred and twenty brave men had we, 
With ninety good guns to bear her company. 
But as we were sailing to our sad surprise, 
A most dreadful storm began to rise; 


In a few moments after with a dreadful 
shock, 

This fatal Ramilies she dash’d against a rock, 

Then Jews, Turks and Christians might 
solemnly lament, 

To hear the sad cries when down she went. 


There was a Ramillies stationed in the 
_ Downs for many years for the suppression of 
| smuggling. I read that ‘“‘ This fine old 74 
had last seen service in the American War 
under the command of Sir Thomas Master- 
/man Hardy, during which she narrowly 
escaped destruction by torpedoes on two occa- 
sions.’’ (Store’s ‘Smuggling Ways and 
| Smuggling Days.’) But I do not think this 
/is the Ramilies of the ballad. How long was 
| this man-of-war stationed in the Downs? 
At ante p. 169, under ‘ The King’s Ships,’ 
_mention is made of the “‘ Royal Katherine 
_N. 14. Wrecked at Bolt Head as Ramillies, 
Feb., 1760.’’ Possibly this is the vessel 
the old song refers to. Can further partic- 
ulars of this wreck be given ? 
| G. H. W. 


FAMILY PAPERS WANTED.—Can any- 
one inform me as to the whereabouts of: 
| (i) The Piozzi-Pennington Papers. (I have 

consulted O. G. Knapp’s work, but his pub- 
| lishers have not his address). 

(ii) The papers of Anna Laetitia Bar- 
bauld. 

(iii) The papers or kinsfolk of John Hur- 
| ford Stone? 
| (iv) Any documents 
| Maria Williams ? 
(v) The papers of the Coquerel family? 


Ww. D. L. 
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| 

: “ AIRE LOWMES.” — I am | 
searching for a yeoman family of this | 
name who were of Lincolnshire and Notts. | 


ORTRAITS BY JAMES LONSDALE.— 
Information is desired as to the present 
resting-place of the following portraits by 


The will of John Maltby, of Springthorpe, | James Lonsdale which were exhibited in the 


Lincoln, 1610, mentions, 
and daughter Margaret, if she please my | 


‘“wife Margaret Royal Academy in the years specified :— | 


18. Alderman Wood (Lord Mayor of Lon- 


wife and her uncles Richard Maltbie, of don; Count Vasali; J. B. Logier; G. Webb 


Kexbie, and Richard Bishop, 
Line., in the choice of her husband, £60. | 
Bond of the exex with Robert Bishopp, of | 


of Upton, Hall, late sheriff for Hants (who was this?) 


(1821). 
19. A. Morris (High Bailiff of Westmin- 


Sterrton, co. Notts., yeoman, and Richard ster); Sir Humphrey Davy; Bishop Bathurst 


Bishopp, of Upton.” 
From this I judge his wife Margaret was 
asister of Richard Bishop, of Upton. What | 


(of Norwich); W. Austin; Sir Tyrwhitt 


Jones; J. Pepys (1822). 


20. Sir Alexander Grant, Bart.; T. C. 


relation Robert Bishop of Sterrton, Notts., fofland Duke of Sussex (1823). 


was, I do not know. She was _ probably 
married about 1590; the children were: | 
John ; Richard, bapt. 1592; Jane, bapt. 1594; | 
Hellen, bapt. 1595, married John Chatter- | 
ton; Allice, bapt. 1598; Elizabeth, bapt. | 
1599 (I think she married a —Hindmarsh) ; | 
William, bapt. 1606; Robert, bapt. 1609; 
Margaret, and Marie, who married a Mr. | 
Long. John, Margaret and Marie may be | 


older children, as their births are not at 
Springthorpe. | 

The widow, Margaret, may have married | 
again, as Richard, bapt. 1592, in his will, | 
1638, speaks of ‘‘ mother Scendle ’’ (Scendle- | 
by). The name Bishop appears upon only | 
one other Lincoln Maltby will in my posses- | 


21. Sir Thomas Deane; Prince Leopold of 
Saxe Coburg; Richard Arnold Smart (1824). 

22. Robert Chaloner (M.P. for York); 
Duke of Leinster; John Richards (1825). 

23. Charles Mathews (1827). 

24. Mdward Hodges Bayly, R.A. (1828). 

25. Mr. R. T. Lonsdale; Richard Smith; 
Marquis of Clanricarde; J. Taylor (1829). 

26. Mayor of Liverpool (1830). Who was 
this ? 

27. W. F. Collard (1831). 

28. Dr. Formby; John Lodge Hubbersty 
Recorder of Lancaster) (1835). 

29. Rev. Dr. Moore (1837). 

30. Edward F. Lonsdale; The Rt. Hon. 
the Earl of Kerry (Peter George Fitzgerald) ; 


sion. In 1599, the will of John Maltbie, of | Riversdale Grenfell; Col. Ferguson (1838). 


Northkyme, is witnessed by Henrie Ives, | 
John Dickinson and Roger Bishoppe. This 
will contains a clause: ‘I will that my | 
Oven and my Leade shall stand for aire | 
Lowmes.”” Could this be ‘‘ heirlooms’? ? | 
Would someone kindly explain this wording? 
These Maltbys of North and South Kyme, | 
are evidently closely related to the Spring- | 
thorpe family. They also owned property 
at Billinghay. ‘‘ The messuage was held | 
by knight’s service, being a twentieth part 
of a knight’s fee.’? The name Bishop does | 
not once occur in Canon Foster’s Lincoln | 
Wills 1271-1526. In 1660, Richard Maltby | 

married Mary Bishop, at Upton. 
D. Matrsy VERRILL. 

North Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 


PIKE, OF BIDEFORD, DEVON.—Christ- 
jan names and any other particulars | 
are desired. He is said to have died circa 
1722 at Chelsea Hospital, but the authorities | 
there cannot trace him. He lived for many 
years in Eddystone Lighthouse and contri- 
buted a list of Bideford plants to Martin’s 
Natural History of England’ (1759-63). 
J. ARDAGH. 


T. Cann HuGHEs, F.s.A. 
Oakrigg,”’ Lancaster. 
OHN SAUNDER, SUSSEX MARTYR.— 
Is anything known of this victim of the 
Marian persecution burnt at Steyning, 23 
July, 1555, a native of Godstone, Surrey, 
more than is given in Foxe’s ‘ Book of 
Martyrs.’ 
Joun PatcHina. 


EREMIAH ROBINSON. — Wanted, par- 
entage of above named, Bencher of Gray’s 
Inn, 1793, who was Recorder of Appleby, and 
whose death occurred in January, 1793. (See 
Gentleman’s Magazine). 
P. D. M. 


OURCH WANTED.—Can any one tell me the 

origin or age of the yr nag on lines? They 
were sung by my mother to her habies seventy 
years ago, and she said her mother had sung 
them to her children: 

“Leather dispatch and leather disspoon, 

My father has hought me a new pair of 

shoon: 
One is a thistle and t’other’s a thorn, 
I think in my heart, they’ll never be worn,” 
H. Brooke Herrorp. 
Hampstead, 
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Replies. 


ANCIENT LIGHTS. 
(clvii. 173). 


RIGHT can be acquired by law to the unin- | 

terrupted access of light to a window, when | 
such light has been enjoyed for twenty years | 
or upwards. It is not uncommon for the 
words ‘‘ Ancient Lights’? to be painted up | 
on the wall near the windows as a warning | 
that their light may not be obstructed. The 
degree of obstruction which constituted an 
infringement of the right used to be any- 
thing which came nearer than a line drawn | 
upwards at half a right angle from the win- 
dow sill, but this as a test has been aban-| 
doned, and the question now is whether the 
obstruction constitutes a nuisance in depriv- | 
ing the room of such light as it used to get, 
having regard to the purposes for which the 
room was used. The right to light is a very 
old one, and it would not be easy to say when 
the term ‘‘ ancient lights ’’ was first used. 


R. B. 


An ancient light is an aperture in a build- 
ing for the admission of daylight into that 
building, and has so admitted light for twenty | 
years. Though ‘‘twenty years’’ is usually | 
mentioned, as a fact, if there has been no) 
increase of the obstruction (if any) to light 
for nineteen years and a day the ‘‘ window ”’ 
becomes an ancient light, because to prevent | 
such an opening becoming an ancient light 
it is necessary to obstruct it for a year 
within the twenty years. | 

The word ‘‘ window ”’ has been put within | 
quotation marks because a glazed door may | 
be an ancient light, and there is no legal | 
need for glazing in a window in order for. 
it to become an ancient light. | 

The warning notices which L. A. has seen | 
are used in other towns in England _ besides 
London. They are to warn the builders of | 
new buildings near the ancient lights that 
if a legal sufficiency of light is not left, legal | 
proceedings may be taken to prevent the new 
building from becoming a nuisance in the) 
legal sense. 

The law in regard to ancient lights was | 
considerably modified by the judgment of the | 
House of Lords in Colls and the Home and | 
Colonial Stores (1904). | 

A. S. E. ACKERMANN. 


“Ancient lights are windows that have | 
acquired by long usage (not less than twenty | 


| In England the inscription ‘ Ancient 
1 


| joy that light, so that he can 


years) the right to light from adjacent pro- 
perty.’’ (Cassell’s Dictionary). But new 


- windows may not be broken through walls 


so as to cause annoyance to the occupiers of 
adjacent property by overlooking them. 
In an agreement for re-building made be- 
tween the Hospital of St. John and King’s 
Hall, Cambridge, in 1393, it was provided 
that :—‘‘ Should a hole happen to be broken 


_in any glass window that may be made in 


the aforesaid wall through which any per- 
son could look into the ground belonging to 
the Masters and Brethren (of the Hospital), 
unless the said hole be effectually repaired 
within one month after notice thereof has 
been given, the Masters and Scholars (of 
King’s Hall) aforesaid shall pay to the 
Master and Brethren forty pence by way of 
punishment.’?—Willis and Clarke, ‘ Archi- 
tectural History of the University of Cam- 
bridge,’ vol. ii, p. 439. 
Joun A. Know es. 


A window, which has enjoyed an access of 
light for twenty years, is called an ancient 
light. In general it is unlawful to raise any 
building opposite an ancient light to a 
greater height above the level of the window- 
sill than its distance therefrom. 

A.D. 


The ‘N. E. D.’ (s.v. light, sb. 13) says: 

The light which falls on the windows of a 
house from the heavens, and which the owner 
claims to enjoy. unobscured_ by obstructions 
erected by his neighbours. Usually in plural, 


is frequently put on the face or side of a house 


| adjacent to a site on which lofty buildings may 


he erected; the object being to give warning 
that the owner will have ground of action 
against any person who shall obstruct the 
access of light to his windows. 

The earliest illustrative quotation in the 
Dictionary is from Blackstone’s ‘ Comment- 
aries’ (1768). 

L. R. M. Srracnay. 


Acocrding to ‘ Pannell’s Reference Book’ 
(p. 749), under ‘ Easements of Light’: 


By the Prescription Act 1832 where a person 
has enjoyed a right to the free and uninter- 
rupted flow of light over his neighbour’s land 
for a period of twenty years, unless he has 
obtained the consent in writing of the owner 


of such property to the use and enjoyment 0 


the light, he obtains a perpetual right to en- 
by injunction 
restrain his neighbour from building on his 
land in such a way as to seriously interfere 
with his use of the light, or he may bring an 
action for damages, 
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The law on this subject has very recently 
been laid down in a decision of the House — 
of Lords, the effect of which is that the. 
neighbour may build in such a way as_ to 
interfere with the free access of light, pro- | 
vided he leaves a reasonable amount of light | 
for the proper use and enjoyment of the pre- 
mises, having regard to the nature of the 
premises and the purposes for which they are 
used. Rights of light can, however, only be 
acquired in respect of buildings, they do not 
attach to open ground. Where a person 
wishes to prevent a neighbour from acquiring | 
a right of light over his property, he should 
put up a hoarding or in some other manner 
interrupt the light during a full year before 
the twenty years has expired, or he will lose 
the right to make an interruption under the 


Act. 
We 

[Several other correspondents thanked for | 
answers to this query to the same effect as 
above. 

ANCTA WIBORADA (clvii. 172).--Vibor- | 

ada was born in the ninth century, of a 

noble Swabian family. She distin-| 
guished in her youth for her virtues, and 
when her brother went to study for the priest- 
hood at the famous abbey of Saint-Gall she 
not only made his clothes for him, but even 
his furniture. She then took to working for | 
the maintenance of the monks, and, as was 
not unnatural in a young girl brought up in 
affluence, turned her attention to binding 
books. She acted for some time as house- 
keeper for her brother, and finally got per- 
mission from the Bishop of Constance to lead | 
a life of poverty and virtual solitude. All | 
that was superfluous she gave to the poor, 
and much of her time was devoted to the care | 
of a woman who was suffering from an incur-— 
able disease. An attack by the Huns was) 
expected, and the abbey of Saint-Gall was 
fortified on that account, but she refused to. 
leave her cell, and on May 2, 925, she was 
murdered by the savage invaders because she 
possessed no valuables. She was canonized by 
Pope Clement II, possibly when he was trav- 
elling with Henry the Fowler from Mantua 
toGermany. It would be a mistake to think, 
in pre-Raphaelite fashion, of Sancta Vibor- 
ada as a high-born maiden in a palace-tower, 
contemptuous of society and surrounded by | 
rare and costly volumes. No doubt she may | 
have been something of this sort, but it was 
only for a time. In art she is represented | 
4s a nun standing at the aperture that served | 
48 a window for her cell, giving the bread of | 
good counsel to the women who came to visit — 
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her German name, 
is expressive of her real mission in the world. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


In Band xlii. of ‘Allgemeine Deutsche Bio- 
graphie,’ at s. 304, there is a well documented 
article of nearly two pages on ‘ Die Heilige 
Unfortunately it is in German 
gothic type, which may be tiresome to the 
modern reader; but it is sure to contain all 
that was known of this canonised woman at 
its date. 


The ‘ Acta Sanctorum a Godefrido Hen- 
schenio et Daniele b'apebrochio’ for May 2, 
pp. 287-313, contains two lives of ‘‘S. 
Wiborada Martyre,’’ the first by Hartmann 
of St. Gall, and the second by Hepidann of 
St. Gall. 

There are numerous references in J. M. 
Clark’s ‘ Abbey of St. Gall’ (1926) to St. 
Wiborada, who is said to have taken up her 
abode in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Abbey to help her brother Hitto, who 
was a pupil in the outer school. On May 2, 
925, she was martyred by the Huns, who 
‘thought that treasure was hidden in... 
[her] cell close to the Abbey, and being un- 
able to find anything... avenged themselves 
St. Wiborada was canon- 
ized by Pope Clement II in 1047. 

The St. Gall Gregorian sacramentary... 
No. 338, contains the office of St. Wiborada. 

Clark’s ‘ Abbey of St. Gall’ gives a list 
of the manuscripts in the St. Gall Abbey 
library, and another of the ‘‘ St. Gall manu- 
scripts in other lbratics,’? and contains a 
full bibliography and numerous bibliograph- 
ical notes. 

The following quotation is from Chevalier’s 
‘ Répertoire des sources historiques du moyen 
age’ ‘‘ Wiborade (se.) vierge & St. Gall, 925 
(926) mai 2; canon. 1047 ct.”’ 

See also Basnage, ‘ Thes. monum’ (1725) 
ii, iii, 232; Bolland, ‘ Bibl. hag. lat.’ (1901) 


| 278; Burgener, ‘ Helvet. sancta’ (1860), ii, 


350-6; Ernouf ‘Une martyre bibliophile,’ 
dans ‘ Bull. du biblioph.’ (1860) xiv, 1429- 
1496; Pertz, ‘Archiv’ (1855) xi, 301-2; 


| Steele, ‘ Anchoresses of West ’ (1903). 


H. M. CasHmore. 
Birmingham. 
BUSWELL GENEALOGY (clvii. 82). — 
Roger Boswell was living at South 
Thoresby, East Lincolnshire, in 1640. He 
left no male descendants, but Roger Bus- 
well may perhaps have been a collateral. 
G. 8. G. 
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ATIN RIDDLE: SOLUTION SOUGHT 
(clvi. 353).—This riddle is given as fol- 
lows in Nikolaus Reusner’s ‘ Aenigmatogra- 
phia,’ 2nd ed., Frankfort, 1602, p. 378: 
Sunt duo, que duo sunt, et sunt duo, que 
uo non sunt, 
Que duo si non sunt, sunt duo nulla duo. 
The answer is Coniugium. 
Epwarp Bensty. 


OLYGLOTT VERSIONS OF GRAY’S 
ELEGY (clvi. 461).—Abundant informa- 
tion about translations of the Elegy is in- 
cluded in Mr. Clark S. Northup’s valuable 
Bibliography of Thomas Gray. If Mr. Wil- 
liams is unable to consult that work, he 
should examine Mr. Northup’s preliminary 
lists in the Eleventh Series of ‘ N. and Q.,’ 
vol, iii., pp. 62, 144, 204, with additions from 
other contributors in vols. iii. iv. and vi. 
Both Spanish and Welsh versions are men- | 
tioned, | 


Epwarp Bensty. 


ERALDS’ VISITATIONS (clvii. 172).— 
See Introduction to ‘ Visitation of | 
Shropshire ’ 1623 (Harleian Society), and an | 
article on ‘ Heralds’ College and Prescrip- | 
tion’ in The Ancestor, for procedure and the | 
question of bogus arms; also Ryland’s ‘ Dis- | 
claimers at the Heralds’ Visitations.’ The | 
heralds met at houses or inns named in war- 
rants to the High Constable or Bailiff of a 
hundred, or to the Mayor or chief officer of 
the place. Knights, esquires and gentlemen 
were ordered to appear and bring with them | 
escutcheons, pedigrees, writings and other 
evidences, such as seals. The heralds made | 
notes of the evidence and allowed or dis- 
allowed the arms claimed, and entered the 
pedigree. The Harleian Society has printed 
many of the Visitations. Some of the seals 
noted at Lancashire Visitations have been 
printed in the Trans. Hist. Soc., Lancs. and | 

Chesh. 

R. S. B. 


The Heraldic Visitations of Wales and the. 
Marshes occupied the herald Lewis Dwnn, 
twenty-five years, viz., from 1588 to 1613, | 
and according to Law’s ‘ History of Little. 
England beyond Wales’ (pp. 307-8), he, 
received (from Pembrokeshire) the very | 
modest honorarium of £6 18s. 3d. His con- | 
temporaries were not only bad paymasters, | 
but seem to have taken little interest in his | 
work. He wrote: 

I request of you wise and learned readers that 
you will not form your judgement of me by the 
appearance of my handwriting, for no one can 


go beyond his ability, I assure you, gentle. 
men, had I been a person wealthy in gold 
silver, lands, or living stock, I would have en. 
gaged a professional copyist before and after 
the occasion for a salary, who should be a 
learned man, that could write a fair hand easy 
to read in the manner | wished. Two obstruc- 
tions prevented my book being written fairly 
and elegantly. First: the hurry of some of 
the gentry to leave home allowing me a 
limited time even to do a little; and next the 
inhospitable disposition of some of the gentle- 
men who would neither afford me meat or 
lodgings merely for working, but required 
money; and being far from the liberal or 
either a good or bad public house I was com- 
pelled to stay a couple of hours after dinner or 
supper, and having at last taken down every- 
thing as they wished I had to depart and wend 
my way to the liberal if any could be found, 
if not to a tavern as best [ could. Sometimes 
my companions were angry with me for bear- 
ing on my back the lineage of mischievous 
misers, nevertheless God put in my heart, hope 
that a wretch who would neither give lodging 


| or any other gift would have a liberal son or 


daughter 


G. 


Boutell in his ancient and 
modern,’ says: 

The Visitations were performed by the pro- 
vincial Kings-of-Arms, etc., in precisely the 
same way that the judges now hold their 
Courts in different localities, .. .. . their 
usual period for holding their Courts was about 
once in thirty years. 


These Kings-of-Arms had power 


to enter, upon reasonable request at reason- 
able times of the day, into all churches, 
castles, houses and other places, and to correct, 


‘ Heraldry : 


| control, and reform all arms, crests and devices 
| unlawfully usurped, and to reverse, pull down, 


or otherwise deface arms, helms, banners, stan- 
dards, or hatchments; as also in plate, jewel, 
paper .. . windows , .. or wheresoever they he 
set. And furthermore we prohibit, forbid, and 
command that no painter, glazier, goldsmith 

. . or artificer, shall take upon them to paint, 
grave ... or set forth any . .. arms, crests, 
ete., in any other manner than shall be allows! 


| by the said Norroy or his deputies. 


Usually the King-of-Arms, 


previous to his visitation sent warrants to 


| the bailiffs of the various Hundreds, requiring 


them to summon the gentlemen, in his pro: 
vince, to appear and bring with them the arms 
and crests they bear, and to warn them o 
punishment if they disobey, 

Or he might send a ‘‘ Summons direct to 
a gentleman to appear before a Deputy to 4 
King of Arms.’’ 

Copies of summonses issued by the deputies 
of a King-of-Arms to the bailiff and also of a 
summons issued direct to a gentleman, ar 
to be found in ‘The Right to Bear Arms, 
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i “Xx,” which also gives copies of other | wise to account for the discrepancy in the two 
summons and ‘‘ Commissions,”’ etc. dates. Is it known whether Captain Lee 

The earliest commission was issued in 1528 Harcourt possessed any landed estate or free- 
to Thomas Benolte, Clarencieux, to whom the hold property at Hummers Sled, now called 


powers quoted above were given. He was Humble Sledge, in the parish of Branspeth, 
also empowered to destroy all heraldry | Co. Durham, where he died ? 
falsely assumed and “ to make infamous ”’ Harcourt-Batu. 


by proclamation all... persons that unlaw- 
fully... had usurped .. . the title of honour — (JOLDEN COWRY (clvi. 65, 121, 159, 194). 
> as esquire, gentleman or other. —Although I instituted an enquiry con- 
The next commission appears to have been cerning a census of this shell (whether you 
issued to Thomas Hawley, Clarencieux, in| care to call it the Golden Cowry or the 
1555, and contains similar powers, and fur- Orange Cowry), in museums both public and 
ther power to bring offenders before the High private throughout the world, I have only so 
Marshal of England. William Harvey, to. far heard of a single specimen in the Natural 
whom a commission was issued in 1558, was | History Museum at South Kensington, with 
further empowered to levy fines against | the addition of a fine specimen as seen by 
delinquents ‘‘ at his will and pleasure.’ myself in the small museum at Rouen. I 
After the issue of such a Commission the | have accordingly not been able to obtain even 
Kings-of-Arms themselves, in some cases (and | an approximate idea as to its relative scar- 
in others the Heralds or pursuivants whom | city. It is an exceedingly remarkable cir- 
they appointed their deputies) proceeded to the ¢ymstance, however, that I have discovered 
counties and commenced their Visitations. | a very looking anecimen ino 
The Officer of Arms concerned exhibited his | in Fl & 8p 1 
Commission , . , to the High Sheriff of the hand shop in Plymouth recently, among a 
county, and the High Sheriff directed the | miscellaneous assortment of odds and ends 
bailiff of each hundred to furnish the Officers | in a basket marked at a penny each; cer- 
of Arms with a list of all persons using arms ..-| tainly the chance of a lifetime! This speci- 
the then men, which measures 33 inches in length, is 
attend at an appointed inne and there and | 0? the upper surface of an ears brs 
then prove their right to arms, or else issued salmon colour, with the extremities an 
his orders to the bailiff of the hundred, | under side cream, the ‘‘ teeth’’ of the aper- 
deputing this work of summoning to him . . . | ture being orange, the whole being very glossy 
When a coat of arms was formally entered | ]jke porcelain. It probably was formerly in 


as correct in the official Visitation Books, its ° ‘ 
legality was thereby admitted and was never the possession of some deceased naval officer. 


afterwards questioned. Harcourt-Batu. 


(jHURCHES OF VERONA (clvii. 172). — 

ity Librarian. Ruskin’s 1 
Birmingham. _ Ruskin’s lecture on erona and _ its 
Rivers,’ though, of course, of interest, will not 
ARCOURT AND MALTBY BURIALS |help tourists much, and he does not deal 
AT KIRK MERRINGTON, CO. DUR- directly with any of the churches of Verona. 
HAM (clvii. 170). — Captain Lee Harcourt Any good work on Romanesque architecture 
was the third son of Sir Philip Harcourt of | is sure to contain illustrations of the front 
Stanton Harcourt by his second wife, Eliza- of San Zeno Maggiore, of the interior, and 
beth, daughter and heir of John Lee of Lon-| perhaps of the great bronze doors and the 
don and Ankerwycke Priory, Wraysbury, crypt. Sturgis in his ‘ History of Architec- 
Bucks. He was consequently, as your cor- ture’ is lavish in his praises of the church. 
respondent correctly surmises, a half-brother The cathedral is, in part at any rate, of the 


of Sir Simon (subsequently created Viscount) same period. The church of St. Anastasia 
Harcourt, the Lord Chancellor. _Burke’s would be dealt with in a chapter on Italian 
‘Landed Gentry,’ 1836-8, vol. ii, however, | Gothic. Peyre has contributed a volume on 
states that Lee Harcourt died without issue | Padua and Verona to the series known as 
in February, 1680, so that the date given for ‘Les Villes d’Art célébres’; he deals with 
is intra-mural interment in the church at the churches, the sculpture and the painting, 
Kirk Merrington, Co. Durham, according to ending with a chapter on Paul Véronése. 
the parish register, as recorded by your cor-  Biermann’s ‘ Verona’ (No. 23 of the Berii- 
tespondent, probably refers to his re-inter-| hmte Kunststitten series, Leipzig, 1904) is 
ment therein, unless the date supplied by | more detailed and has many illustrations. 
Burke is incorrect. I do not know how other- | In his short preface he does justice to the 
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romantic charm of Verona: his subject is a 
study of its art up to the seventeenth century. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


In a ‘ History of Architecture,’ by Pro- 
fessor Banister Fletcher, under ‘ North 
Italian Comparative Architecture,’ there will 
be found a brief reference to the Church of 


San Zenone at Verona. Plate Ixviii illus- 
trates the full front and plate lxx G somie 
detail. 

Water E. GawTuorp. 


LDERMAN JEFFREYS (clvii. 79, 142). 
~John Jeffreys, grocer and alderman of | 
London, was long engaged in tobacco | 
trade with Virginia. His nephew, Jeffrie | 
Jeffreys, who had been his uncle’s factor in| 
Virginia, succeeded to the business and was | 
in 1691 agent for the Colony of Virginia in | 
London. In 1701 he was alderman and 
sheriff of London, when he was_ knighted. | 
Later he was M.P. for his native Brecon, 
and died in London in 1700, leaving a large 
estate. Will P.C.C. Lane 247. 


Virginia Historical Society, 
Richmond, Va., U.S.A. 
THE SURNAME ‘“HAGGIS”  (elvii. 
172).—Professor Ernest Weekley, ‘ Sur- 
names’ (1917) appears to think that Haggas 
or Haggis is derived from the Scottish con- 
coction of that name, for he says: 

Haggas, now limited to Scotland, was a com- 
mon word in Middle English — “ Hakkis, 
puddyngs, tucetum.” (Prompt, Parv,) “ Hag- 
gas a podyng, caliette de mouton.” (Palsg.) 

But it is pertinent to point out that the 
surname appears to be strongly established 
amongst the families of the ancient Forest 
of Knaresborough. In the neighbourhood 
of Kirkby Overblow there is an old mansion 
reported to have been built upwards of 260 
years ago, called Haggas (all, of which 
Edmund Bogg, ‘The Middle Valley of the 
Wharfe,’ writes: ‘‘ Its name is no misnomer, 
for it stands just above the edge of the Hagg 
land.’’ The inference here is that the name | 
is associated with the word Hagg or Haggs. | 


Hagg means wild broken ground, a com- | 
mon, or rocky moorland, and Haggs a 
wooded enclosure or coppice. It is quite 


likely that the name of the house was derived 
from the former, which is suitable from a 
topographical point of view. 

There are still members of the Haggas 
family resident in the neighbourhood of 


Keighley. 
KEW. 


ARISH REGISTRY ENTRY IN 

CIPHER (clvii. 134).—In The Times 

of 10 Sept., 1929, there is an article, entitled 

‘An Old Church Fee-Book,’ which describes 

the records made by John Spencer, parish 

clerk of Iver, near Uxbridge, between 1729 
and 1779. 

One entry in 1767 appears partly in cipher 
form. This, however, is coal read when it 
is seen that the numerals 1 to 5 stand for the 
five vowels. The entry reads: Jno. Pontifex 
and 188 (Ann) Bd8Y48 (Bunyon) wis (was) 
719932D (married) J17 (Jan.) 17, 1767, at Lon- 
don. Why was the lady’s name thus 50 


strangely veiled ? 
L. R. M. 
Birmingham University. 
WILLIAMSON (elvi. 210, 413, 450; clvii. 
103, 159).—I am grateful to Mr. Hy. 

Reynotps for the Williamson 
ata. 

The arms given of Welton would seem to 


_ indicate they were of the Cumberland family. 


Guillim’s ‘Heraldry’ gives: Williamson, 
Ar. on a chevron engrailed, between three tre- 
foils slipped az. as many crescents or. Coat 
altered by grant 1670 to Sir Joseph William- 
son, born 1633, Lowthwait Hall, Cumberland, 
from whom descended Sir Joseph Williamson, 
Wilbech Hall, Cumberland. 

The pedigree given of ‘‘ Mr. Williamson,” 
makes Joseph the oldest son, and in connec- 
tion with the arms, points to the Cumberland 
family. The name ‘ Rachel,’’ although at 
a much later date than ‘‘ cousin Ratchel 
Williamson,’”’? mentioned by Robert Maltby, 
Bawtry, 1660, and the sister ‘‘ Mary” Wil- 
liamson born 1731, having the same Christian 
name as Mary Williamson who married 1632, 
John Maltby, Notts, may be a clue to my 
Williamson family. 

The above Joseph Williamson, born 163%, 
would be a generation younger than my 
ancestress. I have only a few references to 
the Cumberland family : 

‘©1541, Lands in Crosthwait granted to 
John Williamson, Miles Williamson, John 
Williamson of Wilbech.”’ 

‘John Williamson of Wilbech had a son 
John who married (1) Alice, daughter of 
John Salkeld of Pardney; married (2) @ 
daughter of John Thwayts of Varigg. Child- 
ren: Thomas Williamson of Devford, North- 
ants; liv. 1613. He married Bridget Wil- 
liamson, daughter of Nicholas of Meres- 
ashby, Northants; liv. 1613. Anthony and 
Nicholas.”’ 

As Barbara, daughter of Robert Maltby of 
Bawtry, married Richard Thwaytes, gent., 
als, Clarworth or Tickhill of Armthorpe, 
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1666, it is possible there was a Williamson 
connection prior to the marriage of John 
Maltby and Mary Williamson, and that 


“eousin Rachel ”? was not the sister of Mary, | 


as | had supposed. 

1569, Threkeld of Melmerby 

leaves £20 to Thomas Williamson. John 

Williamson of Wylbech married Elizabeth, 

daughter of John Thirkeld of Cumberland 

(no date given). Is there a pedigree of Wil- 

liamson in the Visitations of Cumberland ? 
D. Mattrsy VERRILL. 

North Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Canada. 


ILKMAIDS AND STOOLBALL (clvii. 


134).—The game of stoolball is fully | 
described in Jehoshaphat Aspin’s ‘ Picture of | 


the Manners, Customs, Sports and Pastimes 
of the Inhabitants of England’ (1825). It 
is said to be 

frequently mentioned by writers of the three 
but without any proper defini- 


tion of the game. In the north of England, a 


pastime thus denominated, is still in use, and | 
consists in setting a stool upon the ground, be- | 


fore which one of the players takes his station, 
and beats off with his hand a ball tossed at it by 
his antagonist. Every time he strikes away 
the ball he counts one towards the game; but 
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HENRY HALEY, MONEYER, 1707 (civ. 
261).—There appears to be good reason 
to believe that this Henry Haley, who went 
from London, in July, 1707, to the ‘‘ mint 
at Edenburgh to undertake y® recoynage of 
y® money of Scotland,’’ became acquainted 
with Daniel Stewart, then collector or 
receiver of bullion for the mint of Scotland. 
Daniel Stewart died 8 April, 1708, and had 
several surviving children, both sons and 
daughters, 
K. F. MacPixe. 
ESIDENCE OF STUARTS (STEW- 
| ARTS) IN EDINBURGH CASTLE OR 
| HOLYROOD PALACE (clv. 279, 321). — 
The will of James Stewart, keeper of the 
Royal Wardrobe in Scotland, seems to have 
been registered 17 Sept., 1750; (‘ Commis- 
sariat Record of Edinburgh: Register of Tes- 
_taments,’ part iii, 170-1800, p. 261). Did 
he reside at Edinburgh Castle or Holyrood 
Palace ? 

Was this James Stewart any relation to 
the William Stewart, purser of the Edgbas- 
ton, East India ship (Captain John Here- 
| ford, commander)? William Stewart’s will 
was registered 3 Dec., 1750 (ibid., p. 263). 


if he miss, and the ball touch the stool, the | 


players change places; which also is the case 
if the one who throws the ball can catch it 
in his hands before it has touched the ground, 
when it has been beaten back by the other. 

This appears like the origin of cricket. A 
similar game is then described with a number 
of stools and players set out in acircle. This 
would appear to be the forerunner of 
rounders. In Hone’s ‘Every Day Book,’ 
under ‘ Easter Customs,’ an eight-line verse 
dated 1679 is quoted, with reference to play- 
ing stoolball for cakes or wine or “ a tansy.”’ 
Also from ‘ Poor Robin’s Almanack,’ 1677, 
the following is cited as an Easter verse :— 

Young men and maids, now very brisk, 

At barley-break and stool-ball frisk. 

Neither of these authorities connects the 
game with milkmaids, though the second 
quotation shows that it was indulged in by 
Maids, 

Water E. Gawtnorpe. 
4, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. 


“(\N HOLIDAY ” (clvii. 132, 174).—‘‘ On 

leave,” ‘‘ On guard,”’ ‘‘ On command,”’ 
“On detachment ’’—all well-known expres- 
sions used in the army—are similar to ‘‘ On 


holiday.”” 
J. H. 


ANOR OF BARNSBURY, ISLINGTON 
(clvii: 100).—The Manor of Barnsbury 
| or Bernersbury contained about 240 acres, so 
, no doubt the places mentioned were included. 
, Modern Barnsbury is generally understood 
| to lie between Liverpool and Heminford 
| Roads, and northwards from Richmond Road 
| to Offord Road and Barnsbury Station. 


J. Arpacu. 


OBERT BOYLE: MSS. WANTED 
(clvii. 172). — Many are amongst the 
Sloane MSS. at the Brit. Mus. Cf. Scott’s 
‘ Catal. Sloane MSS.’ 72. 
J. ARDAGH. 


UTHORS WANTED (clv. 298). — (1) ‘ Hy 
perion,’ a romance by the poet Longfellow, 
published in 1839, T am indebted for this in- 
formation to Mr. Hunter Donald of Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons, Limited. 5 


(clvii. 173). 


(1) ‘ Retrospect,’ a poem published in 1864, 
evidently refers to the book of verses written 
by Nicholas, Cardinal Wiseman, and entitled 
“A Retrospect of many years... Verses. . 
by _N.C.W.’ 1864. 

(2) ‘The Poetical Melange,’ published in 3 
vols. in 1828, was written by George A. Douglas. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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“Phe Library. 


Lecapenus and_ his 
i (Cambridge 


The Emperor Romanus 
Reign. By Steven Runciman 
University Press 16s. net). 


HERP is no doubt that mistaken conceptions, 
and ignorance, of Byzantine character 
and history have lost for many generations | 
of thinking people great treasures of the | 
human spirit, and have tended to falsify cer- | 
tain aspects of the general history of Europe 
as commonly understood. In_ regard to | 
architecture and art much has been done 
in the way of rectification, but the military | 
and administrative history of the EHastern 
Empire is still popularly seen, when looked | 
at at all, through the muddied glasses of | 
Gibbon, who, working to the formula “ decline | 
and fall,” managed so to adjust his perspective, 
so abbreviate and obliterate, as to make of the 
endurance of a thousand years, a picture sug- 
gesting chiefly all round decadence. A mere 
consideration of the forces which the Empire | 
withstood for so long must of itself make one 
suspect that there is a great deal to be said 
for its radical strength and soundness, and | 
for the wisdom of its rulers during many of | 
those chequered centuries. 

Mr. Steven Runciman has therefore done 
good service in drawing out at length one of | 
the most interesting and at the same time | 
easiest to interpret, of the great men of | 
Byzantium. Romanus Lecapenus, was an 
Armenian of humble extraction, who made his | 
way up to importance as a naval officer, and | 
finding himself at the head of a sufficient force 
in a national crisis was able to seize the supreme 
power, and establish himself so firmly in it 
that he retained it for twenty-five years. Mr. 
Runciman, we think, slightly underrates his 
attractiveness as a historical figure. 

He usurped the throne upon the death of 
Alexander, brother of Leo VI, opening an 
easier way to this by the marriage of his 
daughter to the boy Constantine Porphyrogen- 
netos the son of Leo. His friend, the briliant 
and successful general John Curcuas steadied 
and considerably enlarged the Eastern frontier. 
On the side of Bulgaria patience and fortune 
upheld the Empire against attacks that came 
right up to the walls of Constantinople until 
the death of Symeon brought the energies of 
the Bulgarians to collapse. These are the 
directions in which the most striking events 
occurred, but the relations between Byzantium 
and the nations of the steppes and with 
Southern Italy are not only interesting in 
themselves and instructive in regard to the 
several peoples, but also remarkable as illus- 
trating the working of a definite policy in deal- 
ing with hostile neighbours which western 
codes of national propriety are apt to detest. 
The Byzantines quite readily paid subsidies to 


their enemies as an alternative for going to 
war with them. This shows, as Mr. Runcimay 
remarks, both that they realized how utterly 
expensive is war and that they were prosperous 
enough to afford this mode of escaping it. One 
of the best chapters of the book is the firgt 
which gives a rather highly compressed, but 
lively picture, of the conditions in Constanti. 
nople in the tenth century, re-interpreting to 
some extent certain facts and fashions. |p. 
terpretation is more than usually requisite jp 


' the study of the sources here. For one thing, 


the reign has not received adequate attention: 
for another, links are frequently missing, 
which by close calculation from the data at 
hand can sometimes be conjecturally supplied, 
This is most often the case where dates are 
concerned. Mr. Runciman makes here both 
criticisms and useful suggestions. 

The sources for the reign are of special 
interest in that they include the chronicle of 
the Logothete. ‘This personage, who has not 
been identified, Mr. Runciman is inclined to 
think may have been Symeon Metaphrastes, the 
hagiographer. Romanus, though the Byzan- 
tines manifested little affection for him, and no 
sympathy when he fell, had endeared himself 
to his chronicler. The manner of his fall 
throws light on the times. He had gained his 
power not indeed to any terrible degree of 
bloodshed, but certainly by perjury. He had 
spared Constantine, and his rule had been just 
and beneficent, yet, as old age came on and his 
health gradually failed, conscience began sorely 
to trouble him. He spent his time conferring 


| anxiously with monks and performing acts 


charity. His sons, aware of his design that 
they should be passed over at his death in 
favour of Constantine, the rightful Basileus, 
rose against him, seized him by night and had 
him conveyed to the island of Prote and made 
a monk. Romanus asquiesced in this, more 
troubled by the thought of his sins than by the 
loss of power and at the end of a few days was 
called on to receive his sons in the island. 
Constantine, in his turn, had had them seized 
and expelled. _The Byzantines lifted not a hand 
to defend the Lecapeni, and so with, strangely 
little disturbance, the intruding family dis- 
appeared and the old Macedonian line was re- 
stored. 

A few incidents upon which a romantic 
imagination may like to dwell enter into the 
story like that of Romanus’s confession, and 
the sending of the book of his sins to Mount 
Olympus, and the blotting out of the record; 
or that of the reception at Constantinople of 
the Image of Edessa, the portrait of Christ im- 
pressed on the towel with which He had wi 
His Face. This the brave John Curcuas 
won for Christendom from the Moslem, 
chasing it with return of two hun 
prisoners and a treaty of peace, and eventu- 
ally at the price also of his own career, for the 
popularity its acquisition won for him pro 
voked jealousies which procured his dismissal. 


jur- 
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